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FEBRUARY FEATURES 


For Catholic Press Month we submit for our readers’ con- 
sideration two special articles. The one on St. Francis de Sales, 
who has been named Patron of the Catholic Press, points out his 
methods and his success, and holds inspiration for writers and 
readers alike. Under the title, “Who Are Our Readers?” an 
attempt is made to state some of the problems involved, both from 
readers’ and writers’ viewpoints, in the efforts and aims of the 
Catholic Press. A Pointed Paragraph in this issue reveals a 
“racket” that should not be tolerated in Catholic Press circles. 
The title of the paragraph is “An Unsavoury Offer.” 


MARCH FEATURES 


Historical Lent 


R. J. Mirrer, C.Ss.R. 

Lent begins on March Ist. The season, with its deep signifi- 
cance and special penances and devotions has a rich history in the 
Church. Read the customs that prevailed and the laws that are 
kept in other centuries, and learn whether the regulations of today 
are “so very hard.” 


Promoting Social Justice 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

“With this terrible depression, things are in a bad way,” says 
Mike Monogue. “Why does not somebody do something about 
it?” By which pronouncement the good man draws down upon 
himself the wrath of Father Tim Casey, who shows him in no 
dubious terms what he himself “should be doing about it.” The 
instruction fits the individual Catholic, whoever or wherever he 
may be. 


In the March issue, the concluding chapter of the life of the 
Venerable Peter Donders, C.Ss.R., which has been unavoidably 
held over from this issue, will be printed. Other stories and 
features will be presented. 
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Che End of the Road 


Life is a journey by hill and dale 
Where the broad white road leads on, 
With many a turn till we reach the vale 
To the friends so long since gone. 


Now swiftly we move.when the heart is young 
Unchained by the weight of years, 

As the road mounts gently the flowers among, 
Now away with the sorrow and tears! 


Over the rose-crowned summit it sweeps 
This way to the vast unknown. 

And ever a downward course it keeps 
To the heart that has older grown. 


Gently and slowly it slips away 
To the land of the sunset glow, 

Where the twilight plays with the light of day 
In the vale as it sleeps below. 


Sweet is the valley that ends the race 
Where the heart lays down its load. 
Lord Jesus, grant that we see Thy face 
When we come to the end of the road! 


— Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 


SHRINES OF ALPHONSUS 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“Exactly two hundred years ago Alfonso de’ Liguori stood on this 
very spot, shaded his eyes against the sunlight reflected from those blue, 
blue waters, or looked up here at the sheer cliffs which God pushed 
back just far enough to leave a little flat strip of strand for Amalfi, one 
of the loveliest places in all creation.” Lawrence Dwyer thrilled to find 
himself on such historic ground. 

Father Casey thought to moderate his companion’s ardor. “Larry, 
every town on Italy’s hundreds of miles of coast, every hamlet nestling 
on her mountain sides or dotting her valleys could tell the same story 
of one of God’s heroes, a saint.” 

“Yes, I know. Still there is only one St. Alphonsus. He founded 
the Redemptorist missionaries, those strange priests, with white collar, 
rosary at side, and crucifix in girdle, who hammered the fear of God 
into us during the first three days of St. Mary’s mission, then gave our 
souls the most thorough cleaning they ever got, and ended by bringing 
us as near to heaven as a mortal can go in their valley of tears.” 

“Little you dreamed at that time, Larry, that you would one day 
see the very spot where the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
was founded—the Congregation to which those missionaries belonged.” 

“Father Tim, I did not stop to think that they were ever founded. 
It seems to me I had a sort of hazy idea that they came right straight 
from God to St. Mary’s Church to keep me from going to hell. But, 
Father, let’s get going. We have followed Alphonsus so far—out the 
Bay of Naples, around Punta Campanella, the Cape of the Little Bell, 
and in here to the shore of the Gulf of Salerno.” 

“Followed him, yes,” the priest agreed, “but by a slightly different 
mode of travel. We came on a fast modern steamer; Alphonsus took 
a boat like that you see coming in here to port with the black canvass 
and the barefooted sailors, and he barely escaped being dashed by the 
gale against one of those rocky points you see poking their noses into 
the water all along the shore line—every one crowned with its grey old 
Norman castle.” 

“Alphonsus didn’t mind that,” Dwyer protested, “He was the son 
of a sailor. His father was a captain in the royal navy.” 
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“Bravo, Larry!” cried the priest, “You have not forgotten the 
details of the life of St. Alphonsus.” 

“Tt all comes back to me now. I see why you insisted on my read- 
ing that book while we were crossing the Atlantic. I shall get ten times 
more benefit out of my visit here. And so, we have followed Alphonsus 
here; let us follow him the rest of the way.” 


“All right, Larry. Where shall we go first? Or what order shall 
we adopt in visiting the places hallowed by his presence?” 


“T don’t know. Oh say, let us—could we—I—I can’t express what 
I mean. But—make it like a story—go to the different places in the 
same order in which they came into his life—not the first time he saw 
them, but the first they entered the warp and woof of the fabric—if 
you get what I mean.” 

“Yes, Larry, I grasp your point. Very well, then. Let us recall 
the different phases through which Alphonsus passed. We might say 
there were five—and each one linked up with a separate spot.” 

“Fine, Father! That’s my idea. What were those five distinct 
phases ?” 

“First, Alphonsus saw the sad plight of the most abandoned souls. 
Second, he saw the Congregation that would help them. Third, he 
worked out, in practical detail, how that Congregation would help those 
souls. Fourth, he pledged his life to work in that Congregation for 
those souls. Fifth, he put his pledge into practise.” 

Good!” cried Dwyer. “That means that our first objective is Santa 
Maria dei Monti, Our Lady of the Mountains. And here is the autobus 
that will take us half way up there.” 

They clambered in and held fast to the bar while the driver speeded 
up the zigzag road cut into the steep sides of the gorge, called the Valley 
of the Dragon. How he took the sharp angles without slowing down, 
how he passed loaded trucks and ox wagons and donkey carts, with a 
bare six inches to spare between the rocky walls, how he avoided run- 
ning down barefooted peasant women with great bunches of branches 
on their heads, was a marvel to the two Americans. 

When the autobus could climb no higher they engaged two stout 
donkeys and continued on to the lonely chapel well deserving the name, 
Our Lady of the Mountains. 

“Here is where Alphonsus saw the sad plight of the most abandoned 
souls,” said Dwyer, eager to air his newly-acquired knowledge. “Don 
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Alfonso, the zealous young priest from the great metropolis of Naples, 
with her churches and priests in abundance, came to recoup his strength 
in the mountain air. Here he found goatherds and their families, living 
in scattered hovels, almost as ignorant of God and supernatural truths 
as the flocks they tended. And his soul, burning with love for his God 
and for his fellow men, keenly appreciated the urgency of bringing those 
abandoned fellowmen to God. But the second place, the place where he 
saw the Congregation that would help them, that is in Scala, is it not?” 


“Yes,” the priest replied, “in the cloister of the Redemptoristine 
Nuns. There God made known, in a supernatural way, the Congrega- 
tion He wished founded for the evangelization of the most abandoned 
souls.” 

By winding mountain paths they made their way to Scala and to 
the Convent church, where they found the people already assembled for 
Benediction and heard the sweet voices of the nuns behind the screen 
chanting the last psalm of vespers. Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament followed. 


Father Casey whispered to his companion: “That is the very mon- 
strance that was used in this church two hundred years ago when the 
instruments of the Passion appeared in the Sacred Host each evening 
of the triduum preceding the founding of the Congregation. Besides 
the people of the town, two bishops and several priests saw and gave 
testimony to the miracle.” 


Services over, they descended the long broad flight of time-worn 
steps and came out on the main (and only) street of Scala. 

“Next comes our third point of interest, the place where Alphonsus 
worked out the details of his Congregation.” 

“Oh, I know,” Dwyer hastened to declare, “it is the grotto or cave 
where he spent so much time in prayer and meditation and where he 
humbled his poor body with such severe penances, and where the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him and helped him with the details of the 
rule.” 

“Correct,” said Father Casey. “The grotto is the third place. The 
fourth place is the cathedral where he and his first companions pledged 
themselves to spend their lives in the new Congregation working for 
the salvation of the most abandoned souls. The last place is the hospice 
where they began to lead the Redemptorist life and to eat the brick-like 
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bread prepared by the first lay brother, Vitus Curtius, a converted gentle- 
man duellist.” 

“Then that is the order in which we must see the next three places: 
the grotto, the cathedral, the hospice.” 

“Larry, suppose we just imagine we have visited them in that order. 
Let us rather take them as they come, lest darkness overtake us with our 
pilgrimage half finished. Here is the cathedral right in front of us.” 

Before entering, they paused a while to admire the grand old build- 
ing with its great stone buttresses rising up out of Dragon’s Gorge and 
making the cathedral look like a part of the rock to which it clung. 

“I can imagine Alphonsus in that pulpit,” Dwyer said, after they 
‘had entered the church. “I can imagine Alphonsus standing in that 
‘pulpit pleading with his hearers to love God and hate sin, just like 
Father Cassidy during the mission at St. Mary’s.” 

“You forgot to imagine him in the cloister church addressing the 
unseen nuns behind the screen. He preached quite as often there as in 
\this cathedral.” 

“And so it was in this temple of God, just two hundred years ago, 
Alphonsus and his companions inaugurated the new Congregation of 
Redemptorist Missionaries. The ‘Life’ says Bishop Falcoia of Castella- 
mare—that’s near here—celebrated the Mass, then all sang the Te 
Deum. They were a scant half-dozen. But if today all the souls saved 
by that Congregation were to assemble here for a Te Deum, they would 
not only fill the cathedral and the main street of Scala, but the Valley 
of the Dragon from this mountain to that, and the roar of their voices 
would drown out thunder.” 

Coming out of the church, they continued down the main street. 
Every few yards, a steep flight of steps went up on the right or down 
on the left to establish communication with one of the dwellings plastered 
against the cliff. Soon the main street itself developed into a flight of 
steps and went winding up the mountain to the Campo Santo, the Holy 
Field, where the dead of Scala lay. Before reaching that point how- 
ever our pilgrims had entered the hospice and marvelled at the poverty 
and simplicity of the first Redemptorist house. They dared not tarry 
for they had yet to make their way down to the grotto, a natural cave 
in the rock, not far from the hospice. Here the pilgrimage ended. They 
lingered long and dreamed dreams of what had happened here two hun- 
dred years ago: Don Alfonso of the Liguori Clan, the keen, tireless, 
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ardent, gifted young priest, kneeling here keeping his long vigils like 
the knight of old before the battle— below him the Valley of the 
Dragon, its steep sides dotted with picturesque hamlets and covered with 
olives and chestnuts and firs and terrassed vineyards wherever they 
could gain a possible hold, and down below, through a break in the hills, 
a gorgeous sweep of Salerno’s Bay and the boundless deep beyond—on 
the right a tree-covered mountain and, far off to the left, but in that 
clear air appearing so near that one might think to throw a stone and 
strike its barren, granite side, a black, jagged spur of the Appennines. 
The light faded from the valleys, then from the sea, and finally from the 
highest peaks. One by one the stars came out, brilliant, clean-cut stars, 
as one would see in other lands on a night of heavy frost. And still 
the two pigrims lingered. Father Casey was the first to speak. 

“Here, in meditation, prayer, and penance, Alphonsus fanned to 
white heat the love of God ever burning in his heart. Here he worked 
out his rule. Tradition says that the Blessed Mother, to whom he was 
devoted with all the deep tenderness of his Neapolitan heart, appeared 
to him in this grotto and helped him with the task. Certain it is that 
the rule Alphonsus gave to his sons is a masterpiece worthy of even 
this heavenly help; for it is so clear, simple, and practical as to be with- 
in the reach of anyone of good will, yet at the same time so perfect 
that the Vicar of Christ once declared that whoever faithfully observes 
that rule is a saint.” 

Again they fell silent. But there was not silence around them. An 
ox cart creaked on the zigzag road below while again and again the 
driver shrilled his encouraging “a-a-a” to the tired beasts; in the nearby 
village a mother was scolding unheeding children; somewhere a baby 
was crying; the mountains re-echoed the long-drawn cadences as a 
group of laborers plodded homeward singing in the darkness. 

“Listen, Father Tim, this cave is ideally shielded from human view 
but not from human din. Alphonsus might have chosen a more quiet 
place for his meditation.” 

“The sounds you hear did not disturb his meditation. They were 
part of it. He loved every one of the poverty-stricken peasants—and 
their brothers and sisters throughout the world and down the ages. He 
saw each weary father bent and stiffened from ceaseless toiling for a 
bare existence for his family—every poor mother, old before her time 
from care and suffering—every helpless cripple and hopeless invalid— 
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every neglected child growing up as wild and ignorant as the animals 
among which it ran. All these were a vital part of his meditation. He 
longed for a way to free them from degrading vices and to teach them 
the sweet, strong, joyous, hope-giving love of God. None could do this 
save preachers filled to overflowing with divine love. The pastors liv- 
ing within reaching distance were not holy enough to impress and con- 
vert these gross, untrained souls; so much were they taken up with ex- 
ternal activity they had not time to become holy; monks, striving after 
perfect holiness amid the silence, meditation, and penance of strict 
monasteries, could not go out and preach. He would form a band of 
soul-savers combining the best qualities of both—the holiness of the 
cloistered monk and the activity of the zealous pastor. Such was 
Alphonsus’ dream. And so he wrote the rule for his sons—six months 
each year in the strenuous activity of the missions, six months in the 
solitude and contemplation of the cloister—missionaries abroad, Car- 
thusians at home,—the labors of Martha combined with the repose of 
Mary. As Model he gave them our Most Holy Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
Missionary and Solitary. For Him they were to cultivate a deep, 
strong, personal love, a love that would force them to imitate His 


virtues and example until they could say: ‘I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ ” 


HUNGER-MARCHES IN RUSSIA 





The depression is world-wide. In almost every country there have 
been “hunger-marches”—demonstrations of men, women and children 
begging for work or relief. 


In Russia, where “a new deal” has been promised to the ordinary 
man with great vehemence by the Communist party, those in power have 
a unique way of dealing with hunger-marchers. They exterminate the 
marchers, probably because they are too much evidence of the country’s 


failure to its own people. From the Osservatore Romano we quote the 
following facts: 


“Last week at Odessa, 300 peasants, including many women and 
children, were shot down by Red soldiers during a hunger march. In 
no capitalist country has famine reached such extreme limits as it has 
in Soviet Russia, and in no other country in the world are demonstra- 
tions repressed with such savagery.” 








Saint Francis De Sales 


THE PATRON OF CATHOLIC WRITERS 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


In his Encyclical of January 26, 1923, Pope Pius XI, fulfilling as 
he says, the wish of his predecessor, after sketching the life of the 
Saint and giving an extensive review of his writings, “gives or con- 
firms and declares Saint Francis de Sales to be the Patron of all Cath- 
olic writers,”—of the Catholic Press. 

The Holy Father invoked all solemnity possible. It shows his con- 
viction of the importance of the Catholic Press and his solicitude for all 
Catholic writers. 2 

Why did he choose St. Francis to be the Patron of the Catholic 
Press? When we look over the shelves of a Catholic library the ques- 
tion becomes quite pertinent and interesting. Long lines of books 
carry the names of Saints. Saints have been outstanding knights of 
the pen in their day and age. There is St. John Chrysostom with his 
array of volumes; St. Augustine, St. Ambrose and St. Jerome, a writer 
solely and not a preacher ;—all masters of style and of Sacred Science, 
saints and Doctors of the Church. In the great Middle Ages there were 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure who wielded the pen with 
immortal honor. Coming closer to our own day we have St. Peter 
Canisius, St. Robert Bellarmine and St. Alphonsus Liguori,—all saints 
whose writings are still read, still producing immense good in the 
Church, both in scientific circles and in the hearts of the faithful. 
Saints have entered practically every literary field except the novel! 
We must admit, St. Francis came very near daring it; but he ended by 
urging the Bishop of Belley, his friend, to do it. 

A glance at the writings of our Saint will be very illuminating. His 
work may be viewed from many angles. 


LITERARY EXCELLENCE 


From a linguistic standpoint, even so high an authority as the 
French Academy, in its official Dictionary, named St. Francis among 
the founders of the French language and De Margerie declares that, 
“the omission of the name of Francis from the roll of writers who have 
created French prose would leave a gap impossible to fill.” And he 
finds that, though the Saint belongs according to time to the Sixteenth 
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century, “his language is the polished French of today, the pages might 
have been written last year. No one reading the original intelligently, 
can fail to see that to try to improve on it would only injure it.” And 
Rene Doumic, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, had said in 
1894: “Francis de Sales speaks the most pure French and the most 
modern.” 

From a stylistic standpoint, his writings have won praise that seems 
almost exaggerated. Thus de Margerie (Life, p. 83) says: “To sum 
up his style, it is typically that of Christian France,—clear, simple, 
accurate, subtle, animated, resolute, tender, spiced with dashes of good- 
humored gaiety, caustic touches that never burn too deeply.” 


This stylistic perfection is all the more surprising because Francis 
himself disclaimed being a professional writer and more than once ex- 
pressed his dislike of rhetoric. In the forword to his book on “The 
Love of God,” he says: 


“T do not indeed make profession of being a writer; for the dullness 
of my spirit and the condition of my life, exposed to the service and 
call of many, do not permit it. On this account I have written very 
little and published less.” 

And in the preface to “The Introduction to a Devout Life,” he tells 
us that he wrote “without bestowing so much as a thought on the orna- 
ments of language, having business of more consequence to attend to.” 


Perhaps the secret lay in his excellent education, his wide reading 
and his absolute sincerity and self-possession, in a word, in his saintly 
character. For, writing though he did, as he tells us again and again, dur- 
ing the short half-hours of leisure allowed by his manifold duties, not a 
line shows any sign of haste. It reminds one of the famous French sur- 
geon who attended Garibaldi when he lay critically wounded. To the 
surgeons who were in consultation, he said paradoxically: ‘Dont let 
us hurry, Gentlemen; we have no time to waste.” 


Pastor (Geschichte der Paepste, XII. p. 370) considers it evidence 
that the Saint never lost his self-possession, so that he was able, from [ 
the rich stores of his knowledge and experience to draw forth the right 
thing without much deliberation.” That he possessed an usual facility 
may be seen from his simply enormous correspondence. He wrote 
from twenty to forty or fifty letters a day,—and for the most part they 
were short treatises on the guidance of life. 
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THE THEOLOGIAN 


From a scientific angle, finally, as the great historian Pastor re- 
marks again, “Francis’ writings could have become the trusty guide in 
the spiritual life only because he commanded a clear and wide knowl- 
edge of theological sciences. Cardinal Du Perron, one of the most 
highly esteemed controversialists of the time, rated St. Francis among 
the most learned theologians of the century. In the great controvery 
on the question of Grace, Pope Paul V consulted our Saint.” 

And still it is not so much erudition that appeals to us as an out- 
standing characteristic in his writings, but the sure and thorough grasp 
and conviction that breathes from every line. He knew his own limi- 
tations. 

Thus very good-humoredly he reprehends the too kind friends who 
spoke of his work “Defence of the Standard of the Cross” in somewhat 
exaggerated terms. The book, written in refutation of some Calvinist 
minister who had attacked the Catholic reverence for the Cross, was 
“republished,” he tells us “under the prodigious title of “The Panthol- 
ogy’ or “Treasury of the Cross,'—a title of which I never dreamed, as 
in truth I am not a man of such study or leisure or learning that I could 
assemble in a book enough worth-while things to deserve the title of 
Treasury or Panthology. Such insolent frontispieces are abhorrent to 
me: . 

‘That architect would be a fool and quite insane 
’ Who built the portal larger than all the house beside.’ ” 


Above all he disclaimed originality. “I say nothing,” we read in 
his foreword to the treatise “On the Love of God,” “except what I have 
learnt from others. Of course it would be impossible for me to remem- 
ber from whom I have received each thing in particular. But I assure 
you that when I take any notable piece from any author I make it a 
matter of conscience to give him the credit he deserves.” 

So also in the “Introduction to a Devout Life,” he declares: “Thus 
I myself cannot, will not and may not, in this Introduction, proffer you 
anything which those who have written of this matter before have not 
already said. It is the same flowers I offer,—only the bouquet that I 
have wrought of them, you will find different in its arrangement.” 

And still he was eminently a man of study. He proposed as a rule 
for all his priests to devote at least two hours a day to study. He him- 
self very likely could not keep this rule. At least in his dying days he 
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said sadly: “I have never had an entire day for my dear books.” But 
all his spare time was given to them, and he made whatever research 
was possible in preparation for his publications. His books give evi- 
dence of an enviable knowledge of Catholic teaching, even if it is not 
erudition in the proper sense of the word. Neither was a show of 
erudition to his purpose, in fact, it would probably have defeated his 
purpose. 

How carefully he worked, however, may be seen from the fact that 
in the edition of the Introduction to a Devout Life of 1619, we find 
1037 corrections from his own hand, within two hundred pages. Cer- 
tainly, he was not slipshod. 

This care in the adornment of Truth was one of the qualities the 
Holy Father cites in his Encyclical as worthy of imitation by all Cath- 
olic writers. - ” 

THE CONTROVERSIES 

Shortly after his ordination to the priesthood, St. Francis volun- 
teered to undertake to bring back to the Church the people of the 
Chablais (a district of the Duchy of Savoy) who had been practically 
dragooned into Calvinism. He set about his task with youthful zeal, 
but no one attended his sermons. 

Things looked very dark for the young missionary. So much so, 
in fact, that one day, one of the few Catholics in the place, who had 
often offered him hospitality told him he might as well give up. 

“My dear friend,” replied the young apostle, “I am still only at the 
beginning of my work and I want to continue, and hope in God against 
all human appearances.” 

Continue he did. But he had to admit that still no one came to hear 
him. Someone suggested that he write a course of instructions, refut- 
ing Calvinism, and spread them in the homes of Thonon. He reflected 
well on the matter. On the one hand, he had a certain fear and repug- 
nance for: writing,—“because,” as he says with as much humility as 
sincerity, “my forte is being heard: the spoken word is living, the 
written is dead. Writing is a work that belongs to the learned and 
more polished minds; one must know things extremely well to write 
well about them. Mediocre minds must content themselves with speak- 
ing,—where action, voice, countenance, give luster to the word; and 
consequently, mine, which is of the less or (to say the downright truth), 


of the lowest degree of mediocrity is not made to succeed in this exer- 
cise.” 
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And yet, on the other hand, it seemed to be the only way left to 
bring the truth to those who would not come to hear him. So, after 
consulting some of his friends and seeking light in prayer, he set to 
work on January 7, 1595. 


THE PIONEER OF THE PAMPHLET RACK 


He saw that he could not write the whole work at once. His other 
duties made that impossible. He hit upon the idea of publishing it in 
the form of leaflets, “written during odd moments of leisure amid many 
interruptions and with haste.” The leaflets were printed and scattered 
in the homes or posted in public places or along the streets. For four 
years he continued this work. Thousands of leaflets must have been 
scattered abroad. 


These he intended to gather later on, revise them at leisure, improve 
and enlarge them and then publish them in book form. But he was 
never able to accomplish this. They were published as they were 
found, partly in his own hand and partly in his servant’s hand, after 
his death, under the title of “Controversies.” 

But it is his tone that interests us, his approach, his style, his method 
of persuasion,—one could not say attack; he was too kindly and gentle. 

He writes as if he were talking to the reader. We know that many 
of these leaflets were simply the day’s sermon (for he preached almost 
every day of the year) gone over in meditation. But Francis always 
uses this approach. He seems to place his reader before him and talk 
to him directly,—or let him listen in on his meditation, or his conversa- 
tion with God. 

“Gentlemen,” he begins the first leaflet, “having prosecuted for some 
space of time the preaching of the Word of God in your town, without 
obtaining a hearing from your people save rarely, casually and stealth- 
ily,—wishing to leave nothing undone on my part, I have set myself to 
put into writing some of the principal reasons, chosen for the most part 
from the sermons and instructions which I have hitherto addressed to 
you by word of mouth, in defense of the Faith of the Church.” 


He does not mince matters. He speaks French to them, as he says; 
that is, frankly: 


“I have then, put down here some of the principal reasons of the 
Catholic Faith, which clearly prove that all are at fault who remain 
separated from the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church.” 
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But direct and vigorous though he be, how sincere and respectful 
and good hearted he always is. “And I address and offer it to you with 
a good heart,” he goes on, “hoping that the causes which keep you from 
hearing me will not have power to hinder you from reading what I 
write. Meanwhile I assure you that you will never read a writing that 
shall be given you by any man more devoted to your spiritual service 
than I am; and I can truly say that I shall never receive a command 
with more hearty acceptance, than I received that which our most rever- 
end Bishop gave me, when according to the desire of His Highness the 
Duke of Savoy, whose letter he put in my hand, he ordered me to come 
here and bring you the holy word of God. Nor did I think that I could 
ever do you a greater service.” 

He assures them that he believes that they would never have re- 
jected the Catholic Faith, if its doctrines had not come to them “per- 
verted and quite disfigured and adulterated by the enemy, who well 
knew that had you seen it in its purity you would never have abandoned 
it.” 

“Take then, Gentlemen, in good part,” he says, “this present which 
I make you, and read my reasons attentively. The hand of God is not 
withered nor shortened, and readily shows its power in feeble and low 
things. If you have with so much promptitude heard one of the parties 
(the Calvinist ministers), have yet patience to hear the other. Then 
take, I charge you on the part of God, take time and leisure to calm 
your understanding, and pray God to assist you with His Holy Spirit 
in a question of such importance, in order that He may address you 
unto salvation.” . 

And he prays: 

“O my God, my Saviour, purify my spirit; make this your word 
distil sweetly into the hearts of my readers, as a sacred dew, to cool 
the ardor of the passions which they may have; and they shall see how 
true in you, and in the Church your Spouse, is that which you have 
said.” 

One thing rings clear from every page: he sincerely respects and 
loves the people for whom he writes. His own words: “I am united 
to you by perfect love,” and “my heart is dedicated to your heart,” were 
not mere formalities. 

Here we have a second quality singled out by the Pope. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


e 
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Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 


Canon 755: Baptism should be conferred solemnly, unless there ts 
danger of death. 


Baptism is administered solemn- 








The Canonist tells why rites ly, when it is performed with all 
and ceremonies have been added i i in the ritual. 
i+ uae Maa ts ee the ceremonies outlined in the a 
tration of the Sacraments that If the sacrament is bestowed merely 
were instituted by Christ and icati i 

why they are used in all Cath- by the application of water with the 
olic sacred functions. pronunciation of the required 








words, it is called private baptism. 
The canon therefore prohibits private baptism except in danger of death, 
and enjoins that ordinarily the ceremonies with which the Church has 
surrounded this sacrament, should be carried out. Why does the 
Church insist on these rites, although it is evident that they were not 
instituted by Christ, nor are they necessary for the validity of the 
sacrament ? 

To answer that question, we may ask another. Why does the 
Church use ceremonies at all, in the Sacrifice of the Mass, in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, or in other sacred functions? The Church, 
guided by the Holy Ghost, has instituted her elaborate ceremonial be- 
cause the worthy practice of religion demands it. It is likewise a 
postulate of our nature, for we are not pure spirits, but men composed 
of body and soul. Besides God Himself has taught us to use cere- 
monies in religious worship. 

In the Old Testament God revealed minutely how the sacrifices, 
purifications and other acts of worship were to be performed. Our 
divine Saviour Himself complied with these requirements up to the Last 
Supper. 

During His public ministry Christ performed many symbolic actions. 
Surely He could have performed His miracles without them. But the 
ceremonies which He used made them more impressive, more instruc- 
tive for the people. 

The Gospel is full of such instances. He imposed His hands upon 

the sick. St. Mark records the cure of the man who was 
Pah ery by deaf and dumb thus: “And taking him from the multi- 
tude apart, he put His fingers into his ears, and spitting, 
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He touched his tongue; and looking up to heaven, He groaned, and said 
to Him: Ephpheta, which is, Be thou opened.” He cured the blind 
man by wetting his eyes with saliva and twice imposing His hands. He 
raised the daughter of Jairus to life by simply taking her by the hand. 
But when He raised Lazarus, He performed many impressive actions 
and prayed aloud. And then He stated emphatically that He did this 
“because of the people who stand about.” 

In the parable of the Pharisee and the publican, the Saviour surely 
approved of the latter’s external manifestations of sor- 
row: that he stood afar off, that he would not lift up his 
eyes, that he struck his breast while saying, “O God,. be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” And when Mary Magdalene washed His 
feet with her tears and wiped them with her hair, and finally anointed 
them with precious ointment, several found fault with her. But Christ 
accepted her expressive manifestations of devotion. He defended her, 
He praised her, and He held her up as a model for all time to come. 

The Church has learned her lesson well from her divine Founder. 
And in her ceremonial she repeats many of the same acts which He 
performed. To these she has added many others. And it is well for 
the faithful that she has done so. 

We were created for God. Divine worship is our highest duty. In 
Sacred Scripture there is no evidence that the body should . 
not take part in this worship. It may be said that Christ 
condemned the external formalism of the Pharisees. But 
it was not their exterior actions that He condemned so much as the want 
of proper interior disposition. With the many Jews—His own Mother 
included—who complied with the ceremonial requirements of the law, 
with the proper disposition, He found no fault. And truly, divine 
worship without any external ceremonies, could hardly be imagined. 

The grace of God gives us a new life, a life that consistes in a 
participation in the life of God. Still this wonderful 
supernatural life is modeled on our natural existence. We 
cannot see it, we cannot feel it, we cannot understand it. 
But true it is. The best way to bring home to us the nature and the 
operation of our precious life of grace is through signs and symbols. 
This the Saviour Himself has done by instituting the seven sacraments, 
which are sensible signs bestowing interior grace. The Church in her 
ceremonies does the same. And none can deny that these sacred rites 
are highly instructive. They raise the mind to God. They move the 
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Rites 
Natural 
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heart. They enkindle pious sentiments and affections. Religious cere- 
mony powerfully brings the whole man, body and soul, with all their 
powers into due subjection to God. 

But it may be objected that the Catholic Church has taken over 
idolatrous practices from the heathens. That surely was wrong. 

A few Catholic ceremonies do resemble the idolatrous rites of the 

ancients. But that does not prove that the Church took 
0 Borrowed them from idol-worshippers. The burning of incense is 

rom Pagans : 3 

an example. It merely shows that the burning of incense 
is so expressive of sacrifice and prayer, that all who worship fervently, 
quite naturally use it. Besides, many centuries before either Christians 
or idolaters were burning incense in Rome, the Jews were sending 
clouds of it to God in their temple in Jerusalem. 

Still the Church instituted a few sacred ceremonies, not to imitate the 
heathens, but to instruct the Christians aright. This month of February 
brings an instance to our minds. During the fifth century a dying 
paganism was making its last efforts to keep the masses in Rome away 
from Christianity. For that purpose the festivities of the good Luper- 
cus, known as Lupercalia, were celebrated in February with special zest. 
Torches were borne in indecent processions through the streets. To 
keep the Christians from taking part in these processions. Pope Gelasius 
enjoined that a procession with lighted candles should constitute a part 
of the celebration of our Lady’s Purification on February 2nd. The 
connection between the mysteries of the feast and lighted candles was 
not far-fetched. The ceremony then drew the Christians away from 
error to a better understanding of deep supernatural mysteries of faith. 
Although heathenism usually did not occasion the introduction of new 
rites, still the same salutary effect, of drawing the faithful from error 
to truth, the Church intends and accomplishes in her ceremonies. 


Baptism is not merely an initiatory rite. Catholics rightly believe 
in original sin, in the power of the devil, in a true super- 
natural life through sanctifying grace, in the necessity of 
dying to worldly things, and of living a new life with 
Christ, through Christ and for Christ. They believe too in the power 
of the priesthood. The ceremonies which the Church has placed around 
the reception of baptism are based on these truths of Faith. They are 
highly instructive. Little wonder that the wise old Church insists that 


they be not omitted. In the Liguorian for March these ceremonies will 
be considered in detail. 


The Rites of 
Baptism 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XVII. 


“They will write very much about me,” said a lad back in 1925. 
How truly he has spoken may be gauged from the fact that to date 
nearly fifty books and well over two hundred magazine articles have 
been written about him. Very little has appeared in English—two small 
works and possibly half a dozen magazine articles. But recently Father 
McReavy of Louvain published a Life of some two hundred pages. 

This lad comes before us as an ideal modern boy—full of life, hav- 
ing his displays of temper, wanting to be a fireman and an engineer, 
chasing bugs, beetles, and butterflies, yet withal true and sincere and 
straightforward, a saintly lad of the twentieth century. He went through 
life with a lilt and a song till Christ spoke to him at his First Com- 
munion, after which he tasted something of the Cross and then went 
to God, shortly after his eleventh birthday. And now after seven short 
years, his name is a household word among the Christian nations, and 
we hear the footfall of the little ones that he has enlisted under his 
banner. 


GUY DE FONTGALLAND 1913-1925 


Guy was born on November 30, 1913, of noble parents, his father 
being Count Pierre de Fontgalland, a Parisian lawyer. A week later 
the child was baptized by Bishop Gibergues, a gréat friend of the 
family, and named Guy Pierre Emmanuel. Since the birth of Guy was 
delayed, his parents suffered great anxiety, and made a vow to Our Lady 
to dress the child in her colors for three years. Amid the excitement 
that attended the danger of the mother, the child was wrapped in a 
coverlet and for the moment placed upon a chair which happened to be 
made of straw—a coincidence that brought untold delight to Guy when 
later told of the incident: “How good little Jesus is, to have willed that 
I, even as He, should rest on straw!” The baptism took place on a 
Sunday, a day which ever after was especially sacred to the lad: “I love 
Sunday more than all other days, for it is the day of my baptism!” 

One of the French biographers of Guy divides his work into three 
parts: The Human Life, the Divine Life, the Survival. As a matter 
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of fact, the events can be grouped accurately under those three heads. 
The years till his First Communion can be called the Human life of 
Guy; from First Communion till death there is a sharp contrast; after 
that, testimony in abundance shows that his Apostolate is just begin- 
ning. 

BABY JESUS’ STARS 


When Guy was eight months old he could already lisp the Sacred 
Name “Zezu,” and shortly after started to learn the “Hail Mary”—a 
prayer that became his favorite, and through which he learned very 
much about God. When two years old, he heard talk of an expected 
child. He made it known that he on no condition wanted a sister, and 
made a special prayer night and morning to the “Mamma of Little 
Jesus”: 

“Please send a little Mark; but by no means a little sister!” 

“But why that?” he was asked by the astonished mother. 

“Because I don’t like girls; when you play with them you always 
have to give in to them; a little brother will give in to me!” 


This desire to rule was very strongly ingrained in Guy, and quite 
naturally showed itself in selfishness. When actually a little Mark did 
arrive on May 16, 1916, Guy was plainly disgusted. 

“Is that my baby brother?” he asked as he looked upon the little 
mite in the crib. “And when can we play together?” They told him 
that it would take time for Mark to grow. 

“Yes, that'll take a long time. Isn’t there any chance of exchanging 
him for something bigger?” 

At Mark’s baptism, Guy was an interested spectator. But when they 
poured water over the little fellow, Guy could not withhold his remark: 

“Say, I don’t like them to make my little brother wet; I’ll catch a 
cold from him.” The little egoist! 

One winter’s evening a short time before the birth of Mark, Guy’s 
nurse was putting the boy to bed. When drawing the shades, she noticed 
how beautiful was the night. 

“Guy, come and see the beautiful night,” she said, taking the child 
in her arms and pointing out the stars and moon. “See the moon and 
the beautiful stars; little Jesus made all of them.” 

“Guy is happy,” exclaimed the child clapping his hands with joy, 


“Guy is happy that all these beautiful things belong to Little Jesus.” 
The nurse could hardly tear him from the sight. The next evening 
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he ran to the window, but no star was visible. He ran to another 
window and then to another—the sky was black, unrelieved by a single 
light. He toddled down to the kitchen, and struck his little fists upon 
the kitchen door: 

“Lucie, Lucie, open to Baby; he wants to see Baby Jesus’ stars!” 

But here too no star greeted him. Several months after Mark was 
born, Guy told him very confidently : 

“When you know how to walk, I will show you the stars and the 
moon, the toys of little Jesus.” This was the beginning of a real passion 
for astronomy, and at nine years he knew many of the constellations 
with their distances from the earth. Six months before his death he 
would kneel at the window when saying his evening prayers, his eyes 
lifted to view the glory of the August skies, and at such times his 
prayers, they say, would be longer than usual. 


“DID JESUS WEAR SUSPENDERS?” 

When Guy was three years old his mother changed the child’s color 
of dress. Before this it has always been white and blue in honor of 
Our Lady. The lad created a scene when the affair took place, but 
when his mother told him that he could love Our Lady just the same 
no matter what color of dress he wore, he surrendered. But the nurse 
had a difficult time to make him keep on his tan shoes. Three times 
she tried and three times the little fellow, driven out of all patience, let 
them fly at her head. Finally he gave in, but the shoes were practically 
ruined on the next walk when he splashed through every puddle on the 
way, to the great delight of little Mark. 

At this same time, Guy received his first pair of suspenders. They 
had to be blue, for that was Our Lady’s color. It was a great event for 
the lad, and he ran off in high glee to his grandmother : 

“Look, granny,” he exclaimed, “I don’t have to wear baby-clothes 
like Mark; I have suspenders.” Then he raced off to the kitchen: 

“Lucie, you haven’t got suspenders, but I have,” and then with an 
air of gravity, “Tell me, Lucie, did Little Jesus wear suspenders?” 
And Guy thought it rather odd, that no one would answer him. 

Such a question would seem rather odd, did we not understand the 
motive behind it. Guy had an overwhelming desire to be like Little 
Jesus, and therefore did not want to do or receive anything unless Jesus 
had consecrated it by his action or acceptance. This trait was again 
brought out by another incident. 
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The governess was dressing Guy for a walk and was just pulling on 
his white woolen gloves, which proved rather trying to the lad since he 
always liked to have his finger nails a bit long. 

“Did they tire Little Jesus too by putting on His gloves?” he asked. 

“Why no,” answered the governess. 

“And why not?” came the quick query. 

“Because they were not yet invented,” he was told. 

“OQ Mamma,” he said turning to his mother, “don’t make me put on 
gloves, for I want to be like Little Jesus.” 


“] FEEL HIM THERE” 

When Guy was three years old, he visited his grandmother, Mrs. 
Mathevon. Naturally the little fellow, full of life and fun, provoked 
the good lady somewhat, and she called him to her and said: 

“You know, dear, the Little Jesus is in the hearts of all good chil- 
dren; but when they are disobedient and too boisterous, Little Jesus 
quits them and leaves their hearts.” Guy was very much impressed by 
what he heard and that evening before he fell asleep he asked his mother 
to explain it to him: 

“Is that dear Little Jesus, to whom I pray every morning and eve- 
ning who is in heaven, and in the little houses of the churches, shut in 
behind the little golden door—that Jesus who comes under the form of 
the white host to big people, is He in the heart of Guy?” 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply. 

“But since when?” he persisted. 

“Ever since your baptism,” his mother answered. 

“Oh! . . . And is he in the heart of little Mark too?” 

“Certainly.” And Guy got up and danced and leaped in very joy. 
The next morning he confided to his mother: “I dreamt about Little 
Jesus all night.” 

From this time on Guy would often interrupt his play or occupation 
suddenly to listen if Jesus were still there. One day after he had inter- 
rupted his mother several times to have her listen to his heart, she 
exclaimed : 

“No, this time you have been too noisy; you woke up your little 
brother with your trumpet; little Jesus is gone.” Guy was stupified and 
throwing his toy from him he remained motionless for some moments. 
His large blue eyes were filled with tears, Jesus was gone! Jesus whom 
Guy loved so much! The little fellow could not stand it. He drew 
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near to his mother again, and plucked her at the sleeve as she wrote at 
her desk: 

“Mamma, listen once more,” he pleaded. His mother put her head 
once more to the child’s heart, and said in a matter-of-fact way : 

“No I do not hear little Jesus; He has not come back.” Guy fell 
back a few steps, and his little hands worked excitedly. 

“He has come back, Mamma, He has,” he exclaimed vehemently ; 
“you do not hear Him there, but I feel Him there!” 


BUS COURTESY 


Guy was a real boy. He had all the destructive instincts boys gen- 
erally have. Any toy that he received, had to be investigated and he 
would have it apart in no time. He had a natural bent for the Mechan- 
ical arts, which was somewhat in the family, both Grandfathers being 
engineers. His Erector set was his delight and he would spend hours 
constructing little buildings and towers and clocks. He did not care 
for story books, for the reason that he never could be reconciled to 
“make-believe.” He had all the inherent dignity of truthfulness which 
his mother often learned to her embarrassment. Because of this, she 
was told that the conventional “Not at home” excuse that servants are 
instructed to give, was a lie, and that he would rather suffer a toothache 
than do such a thing (a toothache was Guy’s highest concept of suffer- 
ing). The story of Jacob and Esau was a thing he could not reconcile 
himself to because it was “a lie.” He had a picture book with stories 
and tales in it, and each one he marked with the appropriate quality 
“not true” or “true” and sometimes with a delicate sense of justice “I’m 
not sure.” That he never told a lie, he himself acknowledged shortly 
before his death. 

At times his straightforwardness led to complications. One day Mr. 
Fontgalland remarked that his “homely” client was going to call on 
him. When the man arrived, a little head peered around the portier, 
and very audible voice called to Mark: “Mark, come and see daddy’s 
homely client !” 

On one occasion when Mark and Guy were returning with Mrs. 
Fontgalland from a party, they took a bus. Guy had been taught that 
he should yield his seat to old women as a matter of courtesy. It so 
happened that a woman entered the bus. Guy looked up at her and 
then looked at his mother rather questioningly, at the same time demand- 
ing in a loud and clear voice: “Mamma do you think this lady is old 
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enough that I should give her my seat?’ The passengers burst into 
merriment, and the woman somewhat embarrassed took the seat vacated 
by Guy. 

MONOPOLIZING MOTHER 

Guy was of a very affectionate nature. One day he hid himself 
snug against his mother’s heart, and looked up anxiously into her face. 

“Mamma,” he said softly, “you won't buy any more brothers or 
sisters, will you? Mark and I are enough.” 

“Why not, darking?” she asked. 

“Because, mamma, you can’t love any more than us two.” 

“But, my little Guy, the heart of a mamma is a little bit like the 
heart of the good God . . . A mamma loves all her children, even 
should she have ten.” 

“No, mamma, you would not love me the same way; don’t buy any 
more, I beg you!” But realizing that this might have been somewhat 
selfish he came to his mother several days later: 

“Mamma, I have thought over what you have told me, and so I will 
allow you to buy one, but not two—one, and this one must not be a 
little sister.” 

One evening he came back from school radiant. “This morning I 
learned the Latin word for “love”; and now, darling mother, I can tell 
you in three languages that I love you; in French, in English, and in 
Latin.” 

The same open and affectionate attitude is found in his relations 
with others. He came from school one day with his gloves soiled and 
dirty. 

“What did you do with your gloves?” his nurse asked him. 

“You gave me some change for the poor,” he answered, “but that 
is mother’s and yours. I gave them my hand, and that is mine. It 
pleased them very much for they smiled.” He would give away his 
pencils at school, or refuse to make inquiry if some boy had wittingly 
or unwittingly taken something from him. To foster this kindness and 
charity of heart, the boys at the Fontgalland home had each Christmas 
to select some of their toys which were to be given to the poor. 


“SHE’S ‘GOODER’ THAN ALL OTHER MAMMAS TOGETHER” 
Devotion to Our Lady was early implanted in the lad’s heart. The 
first thing he learned after the Sacred Name was the “Hail Mary.” 
This prayer became the veil through which he saw all other things, and 
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from it he learned many things about the Incarnation. When old 
enough to have his own room, Guy pleaded to have it done in blue. 
There he kept the statue of Our Blessed Mother surrounded by flowers. 
He was very faithful to the practice of the “Three Hail Marys”; his 
rosary was a constant companion. One day he was out with his father; 
they entered an elevator to go up to some office. 

“Guy, take your hands out of your pocket,” said his father to him 
as they stood in the elevator, “It’s a bad habit.” The boy pulled his 
hands out.of his pocket and in his fingers was his rosary. 

He called Mary “His Mamma in heaven” and rather ungrammatically 
wrote in his composition book: “She is ‘gooder’ than all other mammas 
together.” This love of the Mother of God grew deeper and more 
vibrant after his First Communion, and the Mother of God became 
almost a consuming passion of those beautiful days. 

In 1921 Guy made his first confession. When preparing him for 
this solemn act, his mother tried to explain to him the motives for con- 
trition. She talked to him of heaven, hell and purgatory, but he pro- 
tested : 

“Just tell me, mamma, of Little Jesus on His cross with His Mamma 
weeping at His side; no more than that. That, you see, makes me hate 
and be sorry for my sins. . . .” And as he spoke, tears shone in his 
eyes. 

On February 18, 1921, he made his first confession, and on the way 
home skipped and jumped for very joy. He would like to have bought 
a big cake for Mark, and give alms to all the poor he met. 

“T’m so very happy,” he cried out, “I wish I could make everybody 
just as happy! 

And thus Guy entered the path that led him to his First Commun- 
ion, when he came face to face with Him of whom he used to dream. 


(To be continued) 


Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with thy whole heart. These 
words which I command thee this day shall be in thy heart . . . and thou 
shalt meditate upon them sitting in thy house and walking on thy 
journey, sleeping and rising. And thou shalt bind them as a sign on 
thy hand, and they shall be and shall move before thy eyes. And thou 
shalt write them in the entry and on the doors of thy house.— 
Deuteronomy. ; 








Who Are Our Readers? 


D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


There is something fascinating about the above question for writers 
and editors of Catholic magazines. They would like to canvass their 
subscribers for an answer. They would like to know how many of 
them take their magazine but scarcely ever remove it from its wrapper ; 
how many glance idly through its pages; how many read it from cover 
to cover, or read certain features regularly and wish there were more of 
the same. Above all they would like to know how many non-subscribers 
could be made readers if the proper means were used to attach and hold 
them. 

If these questions could be answered many problems of the Catholic 
magazine would be solved. Not long ago, George H. Gallup, professor 
of advertising and journalism at Northwestern University, conducted 
a survey of daily newspaper readers by means of a staff of trained in- 
terviewers, who went from door to door among subscribers and obtained 
a definite report as to what was being read and what being skipped 
in the daily paper by each. The reader-interest habits of 2,000,000 
newspaper subscribers were said to be discovered by this method, and 
from it practical journalistic precepts were laid down for editors. 

With all due discount for possible deception and misinformation, 
the same method would probably be illuminating for the editor of a 
Catholic magazine. As it is out of the question, he must continue to 
speculate as to who are and who might be his readers. There are cer- 
tain facts and certain problems pertaining to the answer. February 
is Catholic Press Month—a good time to give thought and space to the 


same. 
* * * 


What is a reader? He is a man who is interested in what others 
have to say, and who freely chooses to follow what they have written. 
The important thing is that he is free—free to read or not read—to 
read one kind of writing or another. People talk about general read- 
ers; “he reads everything,” they say of someone. The statement is too 
broad. No man can “read everything” nowadays, though this may 
have been possible in a sense before the days of printing. Reading is 
constantly a matter of one’s choice and adoption of what to read. 
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Readers of course, have motives for their choice of reading-matter. 
For some these are very specific. The teacher reads school-journals, 
because she sets out to learn what other educators are doing. The 
engineer reads about “technocracy” because he wants to know what 
effect its “new order” would have on him. Again, the motives for a 
choice of reading-matter may be not so specific. Most leisure-read- 
ing (as opposed to reading for study) is done under the general influ- 
ence of a desire to be amused, entertained, informed or instructed. Peo- 
ple choose to read certain types of books or magazines or newspapers 
according as they find them suitable for these ends. 

Here the various types of writing presented to readers play an im- 
portant role. Advertisers of goods go out among the people and try 
to create wants; books and magazines are placed before people that 
a motive for reading them may be aroused. And if a book or a maga- 
zine conforms to motives that people have for reading, or if it can 
succeed in arousing motives and keeping them alive, it is bound to suc- 
ceed. Thus a salacious magazine appears on the newsstands; it is seen 
by a class of persons who desire “dirt” with their amusements; who 
think smut, talk smut, and perhaps act as they think and talk. Among 
them the salacious magazine will become a friend and companion. The 
motive was there, or was created by the appearance of the magazine. 

* * * 

What is a reader of Catholic periodicals, magazines and news- 
papers? He is one who chooses to be such because he has some kind 
of a motive for passing up many other types of reading-matter for that 
which is Catholic. He may read other things besides Catholic; but so 
long as he reads the latter at all, he is choosing against other materials 
that could easily fill all his leisure time. 


For this he has a motive. It may be very specific. He under- 
stands that his faith should penetrate and color his entire life—his 
leisure and recreation as well as his prayers. He knows that in secular 
books, magazines, newspapers, he will not only find nothing to deepen 
his faith or even satisfy his Catholic heart, but much that is harmful; 
false philosophy, bad morals, sheer worldliness—all done up for him 
in an insidiously appealing style. Therefore he wants to be enter- 
tained by reading matter that is Catholic in principle, though religion 
as such hardly enters it at all. He wants to be gently, almost subcon- 
sciously, instructed in practical Catholic truth. He wants to be in- 
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formed on current Catholic events, and of other events seen from a ° 


Catholic viewpoint. He wants to be intellectually stimulated by stud- 
ies of history, biography, literature, art and the sciences that are Cath- 
olic in tone. For one or all of these motives (according to his educa- 
tion and interests) he looks for Catholic books, magazines, newspapers ; 
if he finds what is both good and Catholic in these respects, he is a 
reader of Catholic publications. 

Many non-Catholics are readers of Catholic magazines, newspapers 
and books. They want to read “the other side;” or they are attracted 
by the non-religious features of Catholic publications that have a uni- 
versal appeal, though none the less Catholic in principle; sometimes, 
even, they find themselves captivated by explicit Catholic doctrine and 
instruction, which they had no chance to learn before. “The human 
soul is naturally Christian;” i.e. genuine Christian teaching has a 
natural appeal. I know of a non-Catholic woman, living in a very 
bigoted district, who took in washing from her neighbors. One day a 
Catholic woman sent her bundle wrapped in a “Sunday Visitor.” When 
the boy returned the clothes after they had been washed, he said: “‘Please, 
my mother wants to ask you to send your clothes next week wrapped in 
the same kind of a paper.” She had read the Sunday Visitor, sent 
her by chance, and wanted more. 

Let us summarize our facts: Readers of Catholic publications are 
those who are impelled by some motive to choose what is Catholic to 
what is not; who, granted a choice between entertaining, or informing, 
or stimulating reading matter that is Catholic in principle and that 
which is not, choose the former. They choose to be readers; they 
choose to be Catholic readers; they are such if suitable material is 
placed with their reach. 

x * * 


Now for some problems. Are there Catholics who have the motiva- 
tion necessary for reading things Catholic in principle? There are 
many in all classes of Catholic people. They are the sustainers of the 
Catholic Press in the nation. There are others who, though not 
motivated in this ideal way, are sporadic Catholic readers, according 
to opportunity or environment or passing interest. But there are many 
more who are not readers of anything Catholic and who in their present 
state see no reason why they should be. “Why,” said one lady re- 
cently, “should I read your Catholic magazine, when I can get ten 
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times as much reading matter and as interesting, in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post each week for a nickel?” 

The problem is—how can the sporadic reader and the non-reader 
of Catholic literature be transformed into a motivated reader? Obvious 
but partial answers crowd in upon one. It is a problem, first of all, of 
education. As such it steers us into the class-room, the pulpit, the 
rectory-parlor—wherever Catholic instructions are given. A motive 
can only proceed from understanding; if a Catholic can be made to 
understand why Catholic reading is necessary and fruitful and an anti- 
dote for the secular reading that is done, a start will be made in the 
direction desired. It is a matter for educators, but one for intelligent 
lay-persons as well. Much can be done in homes and in friendly circles 


by those Catholics who know what the problem of Catholic reading is 
all about. 


But it is not only a problem of education. It is a problem that 
must concern the leaders of the Catholic Press itself. Understanding 
the need is not enough to make a man a Catholic reader; the use of 
will-power must be added. Catholic publications must therefore be 
not only Catholic—they must use every honest human means to attract 
the non-reader and to attach the chance reader, and thus give the spur 
to their wills that a simple understanding of the advantages of Catholic 
reading would not be sufficient to give. Many a man knows it would 
be good for him to read Catholic publications; but he is weak in his 
will, and the attractions of other reading matter carry him away. 

This brings us to a second great problem. Are there Catholic maga- 
zines (to limit this part of the discussion to one division of Catholic 
literature) that attract and satisfy reader-interest and do it in a Cath- 
olic way? There are some—but not as many as there might be. We 
fear that in the past there has been a tendency to try to thrust Catholic 
reading matter upon Catholics; to use the argument, “it is Catholic, 
therefore good, therefore must be read.” There has been a tendency 
to appeal to would-be subscribers on the plea of charity alone; “sub- 
scribe and you help this, that or the other cause.” If a magazine is to 
be read, as of its very nature it purports to be, if it is to be a vital 
medium in Catholic life, it must be not only Catholic, not only in 
support of a good cause, but readable in a very distinctive sense as 
well. Our readers are such by their choice and not ours; we cannot 
bludgeon them into becoming such or remaining such; we can only try 
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to educate and inspire them as to their need, and to attract them as 
strongly as they are being attracted in other ways. 
* * * 

There are many minor problems that have not been touched upon in 
this brief survey. Enough has been said however, to make this obser- 
vation fitting; those Catholic publications that are “hitting the mark,” 
ie. satisfying reader-interest in a Catholic way, can be helped immensely 
by their interested followers and readers. These can assist in the edu- 
cating process necessary to extend the circle of readers; by a mere 
remark, by a word of praise, by passing on their copies of the worth- 
while magazine, they can at least arouse interest that was dormant be- 
fore. And they can encourage writers and editors themselves to main- 
tain and raise the standards of excellence and appeal in their publica- 
tions by the freedom of their comment, criticism or praise. 


We have tried to give one answer to the question, “Who are our 
readers?” from the editorial viewpoint. If any readers have read thus 
far, we ask them: “Is there another?” 


EDUCATION AND SPECIALIZATION 





Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University is one 
of America’s foremost educators and a staunch adherent to definite 
principles in his field. He has recently, in his annual report as presi- 
dent of Columbia, spoken against specialization in education in a way 
that merits the consideration of educators and college-students alike. 

“The most active foe of scholarship,” he says, “and its most deadly 
enemy, is early and undue specialization of study and interest. Scholar- 
ship is full and accurate knowledge in its historical and philosophic 
setting. Specialization, on the other hand, knows neither history nor 
philosophy and will have none of them. Its aim, too often exclusively 
gain-seeking, is constantly described as excessively practical, which is 
one of the ways of asserting that it is at war with the reflective life of 
man. 

“There is and can be no such thing as vocational education if the 
term of education is correctly used. Education knows no vocation, it 
underlies them all and is superior to them all. Vocational instruction 
or vocational preparation there may and should be, but vocational edu- 
cation is a contradiction of terms.” 
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For and Against 
Comments on Social Problems B. A. Connelly, C.Ss.R. 


It would seem highly presumptious to attempt to say anything about 
Prohibition that has not been said a hundred times before. The con- 
stitutional, political, social, economic and moral phases of the problem 
have been presented to a harassed public by “wets” and 
_ “drys” in a startling array of argument, statistics and sen- 
timentality and with a most singular result,—‘“drys” are dryer; and 
“wets” are wetter! 

There is one phase of the problem, much harked about by political 
reformers, and almost as much falsified. I would be the last one to 
suggest that the falsification has been deliberate. Rather, I think, it 
has been the result of shortsightedness, a failure to reduce 
the problem to its ultimate values. This shortsightedness 
touches chiefly the moral right of the political power to 
promulgate restrictive legislation, howsoever good in intention that 
legislation professes to be. 

The test for moral validity of such legislation is not to be found 
either in the energetic will of a people to promulgate and enforce the 
restriction nor in any legislative process, however complete and legally 
valid, nor in the fact that the restriction achieves some good. These 
factors may be necessary and present, but their presence is significant 
for moral validity only if public necessity for the restriction is proved, 
and proved to the full extent of the restriction, so as to convince every 
prudent mind. 

Every other consideration aside, the prohibitionists have not proved 
to the conviction of every prudent mind the public neces- 
sity of the total outlawry of beverage alcohol. The argu- 
ment in refutation of the opinion that this outlawry is a public necessity 
is unanswerable: Public regulation of a legitimate traffic in beverage 
alcohol (for the necessity of some restriction is evident) challenges 
the citizenry to achieve temperance by moral control and supplies suffi- 
cient public restriction to aid in the achievement, thereby gaining the 
respect and confidence of the citizen for law, moral and civil: prohibi- 
tion, on the other hand, attempts to achieve civic virtue while denying 
the value of moral restraint and thereby robs the people both of temper- 
ance and of respect for law. 


Prohibition 


Politico-Moral 
Argument 


Applied 


* * * 
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Beer by Christmas was recently a political catchword. The Vice- 
President elect should have known his Congress better 
eee than to make rash promises about what he would do. 
Beer by any date is no solution of the moral-political 

morass that is prohibition. 

The attempt at the present time is to legalize beer in the vain hope 
that, on one hand those who want alcohol that does what alcohol should 
do, will be satisfied with the name, and on the other hand those who 
believe that alcohol is sin all the way from demijohn to drop will be told 
very politely by the Supreme Court that three parts in a hundred of 
anything is too little to quarrel about. 

But Supreme Courts are like Congresses ; nobody can tell beforehand 
what they will do. 

But the proponents of beer are forgetting, or ignoring, that the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, and federal sumptuary 
legislation are condemned secretly by every good citizen, and openly 
by an ever increasing number of earnest people. The beer movement is 
merely an attempt to stave off the day of final reckoning for prohibition. 
And it, like the Eighteenth Amendment, is conceived in mendacity. 

Let us be honest and repeal. 

* * 

A new word has been coined: Technocracy. In public address, 
newspaper, magazine and book it greets us with tiresome 
Technocrats repetition. But this new coined word is more than a mere 
word; it is a gospel. There is something tiresome too 
about our modern gospels. They blazon forth new words, but they 
canonize old evils. The old evil that our most recent gospellers have 
raised to a new sanctity is the domination of man’s life by the things 

over which he should rule. 

Man should rule the material world, its goods, its forces, even its 
laws for his own and his neighbor’s welfare. He should control the 
materials and techniques of life, both in his individual and social capac- 
ity for ends that are adequate to his spiritual and moral dignity. The 
technocrats, on the other hand, speak of the “technically controlled 
state.” Since the state is “man in his highest social capacity,” the in- 
ference is clear: that technocracy would make the materials and tech- 
niques of life control man; the goods and forces and laws of the mater- 
ial world rule the spiritual and moral master of creation. What a per- 
verted philosophy ! 
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But this philosophy is nothing new. It is as old as the science which 
undertook to preach to man the godless doctrine, that he is nothing but 
a vibrant atom, turned loose by chance into a fate that includes what 
pleasures he can grasp and the many miseries that he cannot escape, 
(even with the help of science), the greatest, perhaps, of 
which is to be exploited by his fellowman,—and in this 
exploitation the scientist and the technician have been in 
the forefront of leadership. 

Now that their work is in full bloom and fruitage, and human misery 
swells heaven high, engulfing the great mass of men in starvation in the 
sight of plenty, these same gentlemen come forth, self constituted 
prophets of a better day, when they shall rule the land unquestioned. 
We shall be happy only when they have told us how to live. 

These men mea ‘o plan our lives: to supervise our work; to tell 
us what we shall p: iuce; to determine what by our efforts we have 
merited to consume; to decide for us what activities are worthy of 
recompense and what are not; to enforce their will in all these matters 
with the full power of government. They shall be our masters, and we 
shall bow down before the great gods of a new earth. 

Let us not be cajoled by the easy promises of these false leaders. 
Science cannot set the ultimate philosophy of life. Its mission is to 

study the material creation, to discover its forces and its 
pe ney laws. | It knows only the moral body of man and its 

material comfort; the immortal spirit cannot be weighed, 
measured or hedged by any rule of science. It is in this spirit that man 
lives ; to this spirit the body and all things material are a burden and a 
snare. The law of life, the meaning of life and the end of life, are 
known only to the student who rises beyond science. The philosopher 
and the theologian look down from exalted heights upon the rock 
tapping, the star gazing, the sectioning and peering with knife and 
microscope, and the thousand other techniques of the scientist. His 
findings are the beginning of their study. 

They are the qualified guides of statesmen, teachers, priests, lawyer, 
judge, scientist and layman. These guides shall teach us how to control 
this world in the interest of human welfare; and science will do its 
greatest service to man when it steps down from the throne of prophecy 
and submits to the guidance of those who stand above it. 

Note: The legitimate claims of the technocrats will be reviewed 
in this column .in the March issue of the Liguorian. 


Perverted 
Science 
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Much Ado 


“TRUE LOVE NEVER RUNS SMOOTH” 
H. S. Smiru, C.Ss.R. 


It was warm, uncomfortably warm, up in the classroom close under 
the low slate roof. The windows and doors were thrown wide open to 
catch any truant breeze that might be astir. Students were fanning 
themselves and furtively eyeing the clock; the professor was droning 
something about the coefficient of correlation and the measuring of in- 
dividual differences, and across the hall, in another class room, a short, 
wirey, little gentleman with a decided English accent was expounding 
something about the economic condition of France under Louis XIV. 
Grace Conlin, blond, pretty and twenty-one, pushed her books aside 
and turned toward the window. She gazed out over the deserted minia- 
ture golf course, watched the heat waves dance over the hot asphalt on 
Pine St., and dreamed of electric fans and swimming pools. 

It would soon be over for a while, thought Grace, this grind of 
going to school. Two days more of class, examinations, and then a 
glorious vacation at Blue Lake with swimming and golf and parties. 
What a relief! The semester had been rather hard and she was glad 
it was coming to an end. When Grace had graduated from St. Joseph’s 
Academy, her father had insisted that she go to the University to com- 
plete her education. Grace thought she had learned enough, but to 
please her father she had registered ;—and now, she was finishing her 
Junior year. After next year—what? She refused to think of the 
future; the present offered plenty to care for. 

Grace watched the pigeons float smoothly through the air and perch 
on the tower of the Administration Building. The Professor was still 
murmuring something about the normal curve of distribution in educa- 
tional groups. Then her gaze jumped to the roof of St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church and beyond it to the top of the new, twenty-story National 
Bank building, with the two broadcasting towers of W.K.L. sticking 
like tall needles into the blue silk of the sky. That’s where Danny 
was,—up there in the studios,—Danny O’Brien, whose rich, baritone 
voice had sung out signals for the varsity eleven; whose long, graceful 
fingers had flipped passes as artistically as they roamed the keyboard 
of the Baldwin; Danny, who had won four letters in athletics, who had 
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captained the football team, who had been an honor student through his 
whole four years; Danny, whom everyone loved and respected, whose 
crooning voice and lilting tunes had caught the fancy of a jaded public. 
Danny was in love with her, Grace knew. He had told her so in words 
and actions many times, and Grace was proud to think that Danny 
O’Brien, who had been the idol of every girl in school, and whom every 
girl who owned a radio secretly adored, belonged wholly and un- 
reservedly to her. 

An electric bell rang and the class was dismissed. Grace picked up 
her books and made her way through the crowded corridor to the street 
and thence to the parking lot where her car was. It was just 5 o’clock. 
She would run home now, bathe and dress for dinner, then listen to 
Danny’s broadcast. After that she would get into her car and go down 
to the studio and wait for him to be through with his work. Then 
they would go some place, perhaps to a show, or a place to dance, or 
maybe just for a ride along the river road. At first, her mother had 
looked askance at this idea of Grace’s taking her boy friend out in her 
car at night, but after she knew Danny and had talked it over with 
Papa Conlin, she had allowed it. Besides, Grace argued, Danny needed 
it. He was up in that hot, old studio all day and he needed a little 
fresh air,—and since he didn’t have a car, she would take him out in 
her own. 

It was not of his own choice that Daniel T. O’Brien, Jr., was a 
radio announcer. He had taken his degree in the School of Engineer- 
ing and through his whole course, he had dreamed dreams and seen 
visions of vast structures of steel and concrete like the Empire State 
Building rising into being under his guiding hand. But when the crash 
had come, and the depresson settled on the country, and when no one 
had money enough to build even a good-sized garage, Danny realized 
that his degree in Engineering was as worthless as a burnt match. 
Then, four weeks after his graduation, the little bank in Poplarville, of 
which his father had been president for twenty-five years, failed, and 
the shock was so great to the old man that it had brought about his 
death. There was nothing for Danny to do but look for a job. 

His old friend and adviser, Father Brown, was the one who told 
him that W. K. L. was looking for a new announcer. The other man 
had got a better offer and had gone to Cleveland. Danny applied for 
the job and when it was found out that his voice broadcasted well, and 
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that he could do things with the piano and guitar, he was given the 
job. At first he merely made the regular, stereotyped announcements, 
introducing programs, giving the correct time through the courtesy of 
the Bulova Watch Company, 5th Avenue, New York, and advertising 
everything from electric ice boxes to bath salts. But one day, the star 
artist, whom the station was featuring, failed to put in his appearance 
and Danny had to fill in the time till the next number. It was his 
making as a radio entertainer. He played and sang and spoke smooth, 
crooning words into the “mike” for half an hour; he was glad when 
it was over. The next day, however, brought hundreds of pieces of 
mail for him; requests were being made, suggestions, that Danny 
O’Brien give a regular, daily broadcast. And so it started. Every 
evening now Danny would broadcast from 7:30 till 7:45. His fan mail 
was regularly heavy, his picture was in the Sunday paper, and his pay 
check was doubled. It was hard work and grilling at times. One did 
not always feel like speaking honeyed words to the sweethearts of the 
air, nor singing silly ditties that people liked, nor reading dumb, senti- 
mental poetry in a sad, tear-filled voice. But it meant a pay check, 
and after it, Grace would be waiting for him in her car down below in 
the street ;—and that made up for plenty. 


His broadcast over, Danny stepped into the elevator and was taken 
down to the main lobby. A fellow passenger was a girl in a light blue 
dress and a little brown hat. Danny was talking to her as he stepped 
onto the sidewalk; he bade her good night and went to where Grace 
was waiting for him in her car at the curb. : 

“Who’s the girl friend,” she asked as Dan flopped into the seat 
beside her and reached for his cigarettes. 

“Little Mary Kelly ;—works in one of the offices in the building.” 

“You seemed to be having an interesting conversation.” Grace 
pushed a few strands of blond hair under her beret. 

“She’s a good kid,” Dariny answered. 

“Huh?” Grace raised her eyebrows questioningly. 

Dan looked at her intently for a fleeting moment. 

“Babe,” he said, “I think you’re a bit jealous.” 

“Not jealous, Dan,” she laughed, “just cautious.” 

“Well, don’t worry about Mary,” he said. “She’s a good kid.” 

She smiled and started the motor. 

“Where to?” she asked. 
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“Oh, any place Babe, any place where it is cool and where we can 
find a hamburger stand.” 

She put the car in motion and wove her way through the thick 
traffic. Once on Lindell, she drove West through the park and then 
turned South on a highway that led out into the country. They rode 
along in silence, enjoying the coolness of the breeze and glorying in 
the beauties of an early summer night. Then suddenly Grace applied 
the brakes and the car came to a stop at the very top of a high hill 
overlooking the deep wide valley of the Meremec. 

“There,” she said, with a gesture that took in miles of space. “Ain’t 
that sumpin’.” 

“Sho’nuf,” mimicked Dan. 

The scene that lay before them was a dream of silvery beauty. A 
young, gibbous moon hung in a clear, dark sky and shed a bath of silver 
over the whole countryside. Below, the twin tracks of the railroad that 
clung to the hillside glistened like polished rods of richest silver. The 
fresh leaves of the trees covering the slope were silver tipped, and 
deep down in the floor of the valley were vast stretches of burnished 
silver that in the day time would turn into neatly harrowed fields. The 
river lay like a huge silver serpent, quiet and at rest; far across the 
valley on a sister slope the thousand windows of the country mansion 
threw back the light of the moon in long silver shafts. 

The sat there studying the beauty of the scene. Danny spoke. 

“Now this, Grace, is my idea of a spot for a home.” 

“It would be lovely,” she said. 

“One could come home after a hot day in the city, sit on the back 
porch, catch the evening breezes and . . .” 

“Which reminds me,” interrupted Grace, “that I’ve been wanting to 
ask you something all evening. When do you get your vacation?” 

“According to schedule, it’s the last two weeks of July.” 

“Well, you’re coming to Blue Lake to spend it.” 

“Blue Lake? But Grace,” he protested, “I couldn’t. I’d be impos- 
ing.” 

“No you wouldn’t. I told Dad you would need a good rest and 
relief from the city heat; and he said you should come, because there 
is plenty of room and besides, Dad wants you to go fishing with him.” 

“This is too good of you Babe.” 

“No, it isn’t. Will you come—or won’t you?” 

“Well, when you put it that way,—” 
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“Good, you’re coming; now that’s settled.” 

“Babe, you’re a wonder. You're always doing something —” 

“Forget it Danny. It’s 9 P. M.,” she said, “and I have an early 
class tomorrow morning. Radio announcers can sleep till nine, but busy 
coeds must rise at 6:30; besides tomorrow is First Friday and I want 
to receive Communion.” 

“How about those hamburgers,” asked Dan. 

“We can stop at Shorty’s on the way in. I suppose radio crooners 
must eat like the rest of the human race.” 

* * * 

Almost ten full days slipped by for Grace .without seeing Danny. 
Class had ended and she found herself facing the examinations. Though 
she had studied fairly well through the semester, still the fear of fail- 
ing or of being conditioned, forced her to try to cram as much as 
possible ; then there were term papers to be handed in and assignments 
of different sorts to be finished, so that she was kept constantly and 
thoroughly busy. Dan had phoned her every day and she had listened 
to his programs but there were no rides in the evening and no gazing 
on pretty scenes. 

At last the end came. She had taken her last exam, had handed in 
her assignments and the semester was completely and officially finished. 
So with a light heart and a restful feeling of relief, Grace got into her 
car and started for home. It was almost eleven o’clock and the sun 
was merciless. She took Lindell Blvd. and drove West. At Newstead 
the light flashed red and she came to a stop behind a little, yellow sport 
roadster. The top was down, the occupants were a girl and a man, and 
the girl was driving. It struck her as she gazed ahead at them, that there 
was something familiar about the two people in the little roadster. She 
looked closely at them, and suddenly she knew. It was Danny; yes, 
there could be no mistake about it, it was Danny ;—and the girl,—the 
girl—was Mary Kelly. Grace felt suddenly weak; something rose and 
stuck in her throat, her eyes filled, and her breath came fast. The signal 
light changed and the roadster leaped ahead. The cars behind her were 
sounding their horns; she could barely shift. At the next corner the 
roadster turned North and was out of sight. 

Grace left her car in the driveway and ran up to her room. Dressed 
as she was she threw herself across the bed and opened the flood gates 
of her feelings to let her heart aches flow out in bitter tears. She cried 
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and cried until her eyes burned like fire. When she did not appear at 
luncheon her mother called her. There was no answer. She went up 
to her room; Grace was still crying. 

“Why Grace, darling,” she asked, “what is it?” 

“Noth—nothing, Mother,—just nothing.” 

“But dear, there must be something wrong. You do not cry easily, 
Grace,—” 

“It’s nothing, Mother,” Grace stammered. 

“Did you make a poor exam?” Mrs. Conlin asked, “or did you have 
some trouble at school?” 

“No. Mother, it’s nothing about school. Let me alone Mother dear, 
please,—just let me alone.” 

And Mrs. Conlin, with the wisdom of motherhood, left the room. 

Grace never knew how long she cried that afternoon. She awoke 
from a deep sleep about 6 o’clock; her eyes smarted terribly, her head 
ached and throbbed and her brain seemed numb. The truth suddenly 
came to her again with stinging force; she had seen Danny with another 
girl, her Danny. Somehow she felt that it was all over now, that sweet 
romance, that golden dream she had been living. She felt very cold 
and skeptical. It was the same old story,—love and sacrifice and in- 
gratitude. She would have nothing to do with him any more; she was 
through with him,—Daniel T. O’Brien, the Crooner. Well, one had to 
live and learn. 

At dinner Grace was calm and silent. She ate very little, left the 
table early and went out onto the porch. Someone turned on the radio. 
She started at the sound of the announcer’s voice; she was nervous,— 
the radio made her nervous. She looked at her wrist watch; 7 o’clock. 
In half an hour Danny would broadcast. Well, what of it; who was 
Danny O’Brien anyway? She had heard him often before; it might 
be good for her not to listen to him any more. She picked up the 
evening paper and tried to read. Someone had begun to make a politi- 
cal speech over the air so her Mother turned off the switch and the 
thing was silent. Grace was thankful. She would go upstairs to her 
room now; she needed quiet and rest; her nerves were terribly un- 
strung. 

In her room Grace flung herself into an easy chair and tried to relax. 
She could not; thoughts, bitter thoughts kept running through her 
head. So Danny had jilted her—he was interested in Mary Kelly. She 
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might have known it. He was too handsome a fellow, too clever not to 
have girls running after him. Well, she was not the first nor would 
she be the last to be fooled by love. She picked up a book and began 
to read. After every page or so she would catch herself stealthily eye- 
ing the clock on her dressing table; 7:20 now—a few more pages,— 
7:25. She was uneasy; there was something almost forcing her to go 
down to the radio. She read two more pages; 7:28. Should she go 
down and listen to Danny’s broadcast? No, she told herself, but 
almost at the same moment she slapped the book shut and left the room. 

The living room was empty. Grace slipped into a chair, snapped 
on the switch and twirled the dial. An orchestra was just playing the 
last bars of Auf Wiedersehn. Then came the announcement; it was 


not Danny’s voice. She listened; what was that he was saying? The 
words came clear and loud. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, we are very sorry to have to announce 
that, due to a sudden illness, our own Danny O’Brien will not be able 
to broadcast his regular program. Instead, we shall hear a piano solo 
by a pupil of the Cotona School of Music. Little Betty Jane Forbes 
will render the third movement . . . Snap!” She had turned off 
the switch and was at the phone calling W.K.L. 


“Where is he; where is he?” she asked incoherently, “where is 
Danny O’Brien? This is Grace Conlin speaking.” She was a different 
Grace now. Danny was ill—suddenly taken sick. She must go to him; 
he would need her. Her grievances were forgotten,—she thought only 
of Danny now. 

“At St. Mary’s Hospital,” came through the receiver. 

* * * 

The Sister at the desk told her Mr. O’Brien was in room 209. She 
knocked gently on the door and a voice answered. She opened the door 
and entered the room cautiously, silently. Danny was propped up in 
bed leisurely reading the evening paper. 

“Danny.” 

“Why, Babe! How did you know I was here. Sit down and talk 
to me.” 

“The announcer said you were sick,” she answered, “and so I phoned 
them and asked them where you were. How are you feeling?” 

“Oh, I’m alright; it’s nothing much. When I got up this morning 
my jaw was swollen so I stopped in to see Johnny Beck the dentist. 
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He is in our building. He told me I had an impacted molar, so he sent 
me to the hospital. He took it out this afternoon and because I had a 
little fever they put me to bed. But Grace, you’re looking tired and 
pale. What’s wrong?” 

“I’ve been miserable today, Danny; I guess I shouldn’t have come 
here to see you at all.” 

“Why not, Babe?” 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose you must know. It’s because I saw 
you riding this morning with that other girl friend of yours.” 

“You mean Mary Kelly?” 

“Yes.” 

Dan broke into a laugh, a laugh that Grace could not understand. 

“And you worried about that,” he asked. “Why Grace, Mary was 
taking me to the hospital. She works for Johnny Beck as nurse and 
that was Johnny’s Ford; and what’s more, Babe, they’re engaged to be 
married.” 

A light came into Grace’s eyes and a faint, weak smile played across 
her lips. 

“Oh!” 

“Why surely. They’re going to be married in two weeks and I’m 
to be Johnny’s best man. You know he was our Varsity center and we 
roomed together over at Sigma Kappa.” 

Grace was suddenly very happy. She felt like a great weight had 
been lifted from her shoulders. She sighed deeply and two little tears 
found their way down her cheeks. 

“Danny,” she murmured, “I’ve been a foolish, jealous girl today. 
When I was coming home from the U, I saw you with that other girl 
and I thought,—I thought . . .” She dabbed at her eyes with a tiny 
handkerchief. 

“Thought that I cared for her,” supplied Dan. “Why, you know 
better than that, don’t you?” 

“T do now, Danny,” she said. 


In Communion God gives Himself to us solely for love’s sake. He 
owes us nothing after our unfaithfulness to Him, and yet, behold, not 
content with returning to us the blessings we had lost, He, the Sovereign 
Good, conceived, decreed, and executed the astonishing design of be- 
coming the Bread of those whom He loves, and of espousing His infinite 
Life to their brief insignificant life—Monsabre. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


A TRIBUTE 











The speaker in a recent anti-clerical meeting in Barcelona, Spain, 
had devoted an hour to attacking the religious communities. 

“Does anybody wish to say anything?” asked the chairman. 

A poorly dressed man stood up. 

“Silence!” ordered the chairman, “We have a questioner.” 

Everybody craned necks to see who was about to question the 
speaker. The poorly dressed man could not boast of eloquence, but his 
voice was both powerful and steady. He said simply: 

“We had diphtheria at home. The Sister nursed my wife and my 
daughter. My wife got better; my daughter got better; the Sister died.” 

The crowd understood the lesson and was touched. The hall re- 
sounded with applause—The Catholic Citizen. 


THE LAST PROOF 





The late Cardinal Mermillod, when pastor in Geneva, Switzerland, 
had the custom of paying a last visit every evening to our Lord in the 
Tabernacle. He would kneel for a short time on the altar-step, make a 
profound genuflection, kiss the floor as a special sign of reverence for 
the Blessed Sacrament, and then return to his home. 

One evening, thinking he was quite alone, he performed his usual 
devotions. As he rose to leave the church, he heard a sound in the nave, 
and turning, saw a woman advancing to speak to him. 

“TI am a Protestant,” she said. “I have attended the course of ser- 
mons which you have been preaching during Lent on the Real Presence 
of our Lord in the Tabernacle. Your argumentation has convinced me 
of the truth. 

“One doubt, however, remained in my mind. It was this: ‘Does he 
himself believe what he is saying?’ I wished to see whether you con- 
ducted yourself in private as one who really believed, and I resolved to 
embrace the Catholic Faith if your conduct corresponded to your teach- 
ing. Now I have seen.” 

She presented herself for instructions and became a devout Catholic. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 








Pope Pius XI continues to lead the world in constructive thought 
and action for the relief of the depression and the return of the world 
to economic, social and individual peace. 

For his most recent action, he takes occasion from the fact that 
1933 marks the anniversary of the death on the cross of our divine 
Redeemer. He has proclaimed a Holy Year, beginning on April 2nd, 
during which he urges all men to turn their thoughts from earthly and 
decaying things in which they are struggling so unhappily, to celestial 
and eternal things. 

“Let them,” he says in the Bull announcing the Holy Year, “lift 
up their minds from the fearful and sad conditions of these days to the 
hope of that happiness to which our Lord Jesus Christ called us when 
He poured out His blood and conferred immense benefits of every kind. 

“Let us stimulate ourselves to prayer, to penitence for the sins com- 
mitted by us, having in mind in our prayers and acts of expiation not 
only our eternal salvation, but also that of all mankind, led astray by 
so many errors, torn by so many discords and hostilities, laboring under 
so many miseries and fearful of so many dangers.” 

This is the kind of action that the world needs—more than disarma- 
ment conferences, more than debt moratoria, more than bank bills and 
technocracy. Underlying its need are two great truths: the one, that 
peace will evade us so long as we continue to seek happiness in terms 
of earthly things; the other, that peace on earth will come to us in- 
evitably when we seek and expect perfect happiness only in God. An 
earthly paradise of prosperity is a myth; a peaceful earth is possible if 
men’s visions of happiness can be trained upon a paradise beyond the 
skies. 

Lift up your hearts !—is the message of the Holy Father. Lift them 
up to a cross surmounting a barren hill—till you can see beyond the 
cross a land of promise that depends on no earthly success or failure— 
but on the truth of God alone. 

As the Holy Father has led, all Catholics are called upon to lead in 
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their turn. If only the Holy Year will be marked by prayer and devo- 
tion and penance as was the prescribed Octave of the Sacred Heart last 
year, the results will be written into the history of the world. 


THE CHARITY OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 





In the diocese of Albany, New York, we read in the Albany Evan- 
gelist, diocesan weekly paper, the public school system is saved about 
$3,180,000 each year by the self-supporting parochial school system. 
There are 83,259 children in the public schools, and 26,026 in Catholic 
schools. A detailed survey and comparison has been made and pub- 
lished by the diocesan paper. 

These facts bring up two thoughts that have been often enough 
dwelt upon, but about which little has been done. The first is this: 
Catholics are doing not only a work that is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the faith of their children—but one that is an outstanding feat 
of charity to the people of every locality in which they have schools. 
It would take years to place all Catholic children in public schools— 
and the school tax per capita would be so heavily increased that a 
moratorium on school debts would probably soon have to be declared. 

The second thought is of the sacrifice that must be assumed by 
Catholics that their schools may be continued. They pay out yearly 
their full share of taxes for the support of the public schools, and it is 
money donated, without a pennyworth of profit or utility to themselves 
in return. Then they give out further sums—that their own schools 


may be built and their own children educated both in the things of man 
and of God. 


Catholics do not—should not complain of the unequal arrangement. 
Sacrifice is an essential part of their code. Uncomplainingly they may 
state the facts until fair-minded and intelligent leaders of our nation 
may see the point and at least agitate for the bestowal of state funds 
upon Catholic schools. This would only mean the return of service to 
Catholics out of the common fund they yearly help to build. 


A movement for state subsidies for parochial schools should gather 
momentum on the simple merits of the case; even though it would stir 
bigotry into speech and action. But as prejudice dies out in the land, 
a growing spirit of fairness will make it possible. 
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AN UNSAVORY OFFER 





During the past month a letter came to us from a Religious Article 
Company in New York offering to supply us with the names of the 
near-relatives of recently deceased Catholics at the rate of a thousand 
a week. The list would feature the names of those who had benefited 
by Catholic wills. 

The underlying purpose of the service is evident from these words 
of the letter: “We will not set a price,” the Company tells us. “You 
know what they are worth to you.” The names are to be a source of 
income; a means of preying upon Catholic hearts that are still stricken 
with grief. 

The following answer has been sent to the Religious Article Com- 
pany that offered this service: 


Dear Sirs: 


Your letter offering us, at a price to be set, lists of names of the next 
of kin to deceased Catholics at the rate of a thousand per week, with 
feature service of those who have benefited by Catholic wills, has been 
received. 

Not only do we not desire this type of service, we heartily deplore 
and deprecate its existence as doing immense harm to the Catholic cause. 
We particularly resent your implication that we are ready to seek any 
monetary profits whatsoever by “preying” upon bereaved Catholics. 

Hence we give notice that we shall do all in our power, by means of 
publicity in our magazine and by moral influence to put a stop to a 
practice (if it exists in other places) that is repulsive to us, and that 
cannot but encourage the commercialization of Catholic and spiritual 
interests and the exploitation of unsuspecting Catholic people. 

Sincerely Yours, 


The Editor of THe Licuorran. 
Those who sponsor and seek to profit by a service of this kind 


remind us strongly of that despicable class to which ambulance-chasing 
lawyers and profiteering undertakers belong. 


Most of the evil in this world is brought about by persons who are 
always up and doing, but who do not know when they ought to be up 
nor what they ought to be doing.—Priestley. 
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LIGUORIANA 


EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE PURIFICATION 


There were two precepts in the 
Old Law regarding the birth of 
wm, the first son. One was 
on The that the mother, as one 
ories of : : 
Mary” defiled, should live in 
retirement at home for 
forty days after the birth, and that 
then she should go to the temple 
to be purified. The other was 
that the parents of the first-born 
son should take him to the temple, 
and there offer him to God. On 
this feast of the Purification the 
Blessed Virgin wished to obey 
both precepts. Although she was 
not bound by the law of the puri- 
fication, since she was the Ever- 
Virgin, the ever pure, still, be- 
cause of her love of humility and 
obedience, she wished to go and be 
purified like other mothers. She 
also obeyed the second precept of 
presenting and offering her son to 
the Eternal Father, as the Holy 
Gospel says: “And after the 
days of her purification, according 
to the law of Moses, were accom- 
plished, they carried him to Jeru- 
salem, to present him to the Lord.” 
But Our Lady offered her Son 
not as other mothers offered theirs. 
They made the offering, but they 
knew it was a mere ceremony of 
the Law; and then by their alms 
in the temple they bought back 
their children and made them their 
own once more, without fear of 
ever again having to offer them to 
death. But the Blessed Virgin 
offered her Son to death in real- 
ity, with full knowledge that the 
sacrifice of the life of Jesus which 
she then made would one day take 
effect when it would be consum- 


mated on the altar of the cross; 
and therefore the Blessed Virgin, 
on account of the love she bore her 
Son, united herself to Him as she 
presented Him in the temple, and 
offered herself without reserve as 
a sacrifice to God. 
CROSSES AND TRIALS 


We were not made for this 
world; we were made for the 
blessed kingdom 
From “Discourses of Paradise. For 
on Occasion this reason, says 
of Public 
Calamities” St. _ Augustine, 
Almighty God 
allows us to taste bitterness even 
in the midst of the delights of this 
world; so that we may not forget 
Him and eternal life. 

“If God would cease,” he says, 
“to mix the bitter with the sweet 
in this world, we should forget 
Him.” 

And indeed, if, while we feel all 
the crosses and trials of this life, 
we are still so attached to it and so 
little desire Heaven, what would 
it be if God did not continually so 
render bitter to us the things of 
this world? 

And if we have ever offended 
God, we must suffer punishment 
either in this life or in the next. 
St. Ambrose says that God is more 
merciful when He chastises us 
than when He spares us. The 
chastisements of God come from 
His love. They are punishments, 
yes; but they are punishments 
which free us from eternal punish- 
ment and lead us to an eternity of 
joy. 


Only sin is worth fearing or 
worth saddening us. 
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| Catholic Events 


At the Church of the Holy Redeemer in Detroit, Michigan, January 
11th, 12th and 13th were set aside to celebrate the double centenary that 
is being observed this year by Redemptorists throughout the country. 
Two hundred years ago the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
was founded; one hundred years ago the Redemptorists came to 
America. 

On Wednesday, January 11th, Solemn High Mass was celebrated at 
10 A.M. by the Right Rev. Msgr. Daniel J, Ryan, rector of Sacred 
Heart Seminary of Detroit. At the evening services the Rev. Frederic 
Siedenburg, S.J., spoke on “The Two Hundredth Anniversary.” 


On Thursday, January 12th, the Most Rev. Joseph C. Plagens, auxil- 
iary bishop of Detroit, sang a pontifical High Mass, with his Excellency, 
Bishop Michael J. Gallagher, presiding at the throne. The Rev. Walter 
R. Hardy of Algonac, Michigan, preached at the Mass. After the 
Mass Bishop Gallagher gave a short sermon, in which he thanked the 
Redemptorists for the services rendered to the diocese of Detroit. On 
the same day a banquet was given to the clergy and other distinguished 
guests, at which the principal speaker was Mayor Frank Murphy of 
Detroit, who outlined the influence of religion in the growth of the city. 
At the evening services of Thursday, the Rev. Vincent Kienberger, 
O.P., spoke on “The Coming of the Redemptorists to America.” 

On Friday, January 13th, the Solemn High Mass was sung by the 
Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Hunt, pastor of the Cathedral and director 
of the Society for the propagation of the faith, preached the closing 
sermon on “The Redemptorists as Missionaries.” 

The city of Detroit is closely connected with the coming of the 
Redemptorists to America. Father Haetscher, one of the original band 
that arrived in Cincinnati 100 years ago, was at once sent to Detroit, 
which then became and has since remained the center of many Redemp- 
torist activities. 

Today Holy Redeemer in Detroit is the largest parish in the diocese 
and one of the largest in the middle west. The community consists of 
14 priests and 3 lay-brothers; the parish buildings include a boys’ high 
school under the direction of the Brothers of Mary; a girls’ high school 
in charge of the Sisters known as the Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary; a grade school under the same Sisters; an auditorium and a 
gymnasium. Masses are celebrated in both an upper and lower Church, 
and more than 10,000 persons attend on Sundays. At the Novena 
services held every Tuesday in honor of our Mother of Perpetual Help, 
more than 15,000 persons regularly attend. 

One of the outstanding features of the parish bi-centennial celebra- 
tion was a pageant presented by the school children under the title, 
“A Tribute to St. Alphonsus.” The pageant, based upon incidents in the 
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life of St. Alphonsus and in the history of Holy Redeemer parish, was 

given January 14th, 15th and 17th, and because of its popularity was 

presented again on January 22nd. 
* * x 

Death has continued to take its toll from the ranks of the American 
Hierarchy. 

On January 5th the Most Rev. John J. McMahon, late bishop of the 
diocese of Trenton, New Jersey, was laid to rest while thousands who 
had learned to love him as a father and others who had come to admire 
his sterling qualities as a fellow-citizen and religious leader, mourned 
his passing. 

On January 13th, the Most Rev. Francis Gilfillan, bishop of the 
diocese of St. Joseph, Missouri, was found dead from heart disease in 
his room in the rectory of St. Joseph’s Cathedral. He had been bishop 
of the See since 1923, and was outstanding in his work for Catholic 
education. 

* * * 

In this issue a pointed paragraph is printed referring to the possi- 
bility of state aid for parochial schools. News reports received since the 
paragraph was written reveal that on January 17th a bill was submitted 
to the lower house of the Michigan State legislature by Representative 
Ate Dykstra (not a Catholic) proposing to extend primary school fund 
aid to parochial, denominational and private schools. 

Pointing out that the depression has brought about a crisis in many 
parochial and private schools, Representative Dykstra said that if these 
schools should close the expense of public school education would be 
substantially increased, a burden to which state contribution to the 
parochial and private schools should be preferred. 

The Dykstra bill provides that the state aid extended shall not exceed 
one-sixth of the schools’ total requirements. 

‘ = & 

The London Tablet recently expressed surprise at the disclosure 
made in America that in the last hundred years there have been less 
than half a dozen Catholics in Presidential cabinets in the United States. 

“Recalling the fact,” says the Tablet, “that Catholics are the largest 
religious body in the United States, and considering the great number 
of able Catholic citizens, this almost complete exclusion of Catholics 
from cabinet posts does little credit to the States. But,” adds the paper, 
“those who live in glass houses must not throw stones. Great Britain’s 
record in this respect is not much better than America’s.” 

 - eS 

More than 300 clergymen of the Church of England have signed 
the manifesto of the 50 “Anglo-Catholic” ministers, including one in 
the United States, who declared in favor of reunion with the Holy See. 
It is said that the signatories of the manifesto intend to publish a series 
of tracts setting out their policy. 

While seeking reunion with the Holy See, they will make it clear, 
it is stated, that loyalty to the Church of England will be emphasized 
and that there is no suggestion of submission to Rome. 
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Book Reviews 





ASCETICISM 

Our Divine Friend. By the Rev. Jos. 
Schryvers, C.Ss.R. Revised English Edi- 
tion by the Rev. John F. Coll, C.Ss.R. 
Published by the Redemptorist Fathers, 
1118 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 424 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

Handbooks on the spiritual life are not 
uncommon, but we have seen few with 
so much charm and substance as this 
small volume, translated from the French 
and edited in excellent English. Its sub- 
title is “Meditations on Divine Love”; 
the growth of holiness in the Christian 
soul is pictured and directed in terms of 
love. . The book, which is only a little 
larger than a prayer-book, has five parts: 
1) Sanctity consists in love; 2) Love 
purifies the soul; 3) Love enlightens the 
soul; 4) Love transforms the soul; 5) 
Perseverance in love. Inasmuch as “love 
is the fulfillment of the law,” the author 
has a substantial basis for his treatise on 
the spiritual life, and he wisely guides the 
soul to the realization of that fulfillment. 

The style of the meditations is unique. 
They are not didactic nor simply pre- 
ceptive; not coldly detached and. objec- 
tive; they are vibrant with personality— 
a personality that seems on fire with 
divine love and desirous only to draw 
others to the flame. There are no long 
paragraphs in the entire work; each 
chapter is a number of short units, some- 
times of mere sentences, each of which 
may stimulate in a sincere soul an abun- 
dance of reflections, applications and pray- 
ers. The warmth of the original author 
is not lost in this translation; the Eng- 
lish is exceptionally smooth and delight- 
ful. An excerpt from “Our Divine 
Friend” will be found on the back cover 
of this issue of THe Licvorman. Both 
religious and lay-folk will find the book 
excellent for meditation—D. F. M. 


The Passion Prayer Book. Compiled 
and edited by Rev. Harold Purcell, C.P., 
editor of the “Sign.” Published by D. 
B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago. Prices, $1.00, 
$1.50, $3.00, according to binding. In a 
small, neat, and handy form this prayer 
book contains, besides the usual list of 
prayers and devotions, an appealing series 
of “informal” meditations on Our Lord’s 
Passion. These meditations, together with 
the prayers at the end of the book — 
“Preparing for death’—“helping the 
dying” — and “helping the dead” — make 
it more than just another prayer book. 
If offers something unavailable in so con- 
venient a form.— R. J. M. 

JUVENILE 


Cherie In Oldville. By May Beatrix 
McLaughlin. 12mo. Cloth. Published 
by Benziger Brothers. Price, net, $1.25. 

Another charming book about the petite 
heroine of “Cherie” and “Cherie at Sacred 
Heart.” Those who have read the two 
will wish to continue their acquaintance 
with Cherie and even those who have not 
read “Cherie’ and “Cherie at Sacred 
Heart” may take up “Cherie at Oldville” 
and learn to love the little heroine be- 
fore reading many pages. And Miss 
McLaughlin, the authoress has the knack 
of telling her reader all about what has 
taken place in the past without seeming 
to repeat and without dragging the story. 

You will love Cherie more after read- 
ing this book. You will sympathize with 
her in‘her trouble, you will laugh at the 
predicaments in which she finds herself 
and you will thrill with satisfaction when 
she rises to the heights of heroicity in 
making a beautiful act of renunciation. 
Surely she is the Cherie you thought she 
was, 

The book is interesting, it is charming, 
it is above all, elevating. —£. A. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Church in the South American Republics by Edwin Ryan, D.D. (Bruce). 
The Forgotten God by Most Rev. Francis Kelley, D.D. (Bruce). 
Gemma of Lucca by Benedict Williamson (Herder). 
With Heart and Lips by Aloysius Croft, A.M. (Bruce). 
Hours Off by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (Queen’s Work Press). 
Confraternity Work and Its Problems by J. A. Cleary, C.Ss.R. (Brown and 


Nolan). 


Elements of Psychology by J. F. Barrett (Bruce). 
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Lucid Intervals 





“Wherefo’ you so sad, Mandy dear? 
Ah’s not said nuthin’ ’cept dat we’s got 
to save a little.” 

“Dat’s right, Zekial; but Ah knows 
frum ’speriance dat ebry time you say 
‘we’s got to save’ dat means Ah’s got to 
save, and ebry time you says ‘lets spend 
a little’ dat means you does de spend- 
ing.” 


Doctor: “Well, Hezekiah, what can I 
do for you? Got you old trouble back?” 

Hezekia:: “No, sah, doctah! Since 
you-all cured mah rheumatism, three 
yeahs ago, I’se shuah cured. But, doctah, 
you tol’ me dat Ah mus’ avoid all damp- 
ness, and three yeahs am a long time an’ 
T’se come to ask if Ah could take jus’ 
one litle bath.” 


Nervous Musician: “Madam, your cat 
has kept us awake two nights with its 
serenade.” 

Mrs. Nextdoor (tartly): “What do 
you want me to do, shoot the cat?” 

Nervous Musician: “No, madam, but 
couldn’t you have him tuned?” 


The waiter was taking the order of a 
pretty girl who was accompanied by a 
florid, podgy, middle-aged man. 

“And how about the lobster?” the 
waiter inquired. 

“Oh, he can order whatever he likes,” 
came the startling reply. 


He lent her his fountain pen and she 
commenced writing. 

She: “Oh, it writes beautifully. I’m 
in love with this pen.” 

He: “I’m in love with the holder.” 
She saw the point. 


Mother: “You are at the foot of the 
spelling class again, are you?” 

Boy: “Yes’m.” 

Mother: “How did that happen?” 

Boy: “Got too many 2’s in scissors.” 


He: Who spilled mustard on this waffle, 
dear? 

She: O, John! How could you! This 
is lemon pie! 


Little Jimmie, aged six, was taking an 
auto trip with his parents. When they 
crossed the line into Pennsylvania Jimmie 
looked around and showed that he was 
not very well pleased. 

“Don’t you like Pennsylvania?” his 
mother asked. 

“Tt’s all right, I guess,” said Jimmie, 
“but on my geography map it’s red.” 


The mill foreman came upon twe 
darkies walking slowly upon the road, 
single file. 

“Say, you, why ain’t you worthless 
birds working?” 

“We’se working, boss, sho’ nuff. We’se 
carrying this plank up to the mill.” 

“What plank? I don’t see any plank.” 

“Well, fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Abe, ef we 
ain’t gone an’ forgot de plank!” 


Sam, employed at one of the movie 
studios in Hollywood, was drafted by a 


_ director to do a novel comedy scene with 


a lion. 

“You get into the bed,” ordered the 
director, “and we'll bring the lion in and 
put him in bed with you. It will be a 
scream.” 

“Put a lion in bed wid me!” yelled 
Sam. “No, sah! Not a-tall! Ah quits 
right heah an’ now.” 

“But,” protested the director, “the lion 
won’t hurt you. This lion was brought 
up on milk.” 

“Am dat so,” said Sam. “So wuz Ah 
brought up on milk, but Ah eats meat 
now.” 


“Mose, Ah’s ashamed ob you— 
you-all goin’ an’ runnin’ a pitchfork 
through a poor little dog lak dat.” 


Abe: 


Mose: “Well, whut could Ah do?” 

Abe: “Why didn’t you-all go at him 
wid de othah end ob de pitchfork—use 
de handle an’ not kill de dog?” 

Mose—“Den why didn’t dat dog come 
at me othah end fust?” 


The Host: “It’s beginning to rain; 
you’d better stay to dinner. 

The Guest: “Oh, thanks very much; 
but it’s not bad enough for that.” 








THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+‘ F & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 


live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4+—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


+ ta % 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








A SPIRITUAL TREAT IS OFFERED TO YOU IN 


OUR DIVINE FRIEND 
MEDITATIONS ON DIVINE LOVE 


By Rev. Jos. Scuryvers, C.Ss.R. 
(Revised English Edition by Rev. John F. Coll, C.Ss.R.) 


“Timid souls too often are discouraged and kept 
from sainthood by imagining that the spirit must be 
beautified at the expense of the flesh—that the body 
must be macerated and weakened by austerities; that 
one must hide away from the world and be wrapped in 
desert-like solitude, banishing from life the benediction 
of a smile and the music of laughter; closing one’s 
eyes to the ravishing beauties with which God has 
clothed the earth: closing one’s ears to the melodies 
with which He has made the air vibrant and fleeing 
kindness by cutting away the charity of human friend- 
ship. 

To be a saint means simply this: to love God with 
all one’s heart; to love Him, to trust Him, to abandon 
one’s self to Him completely and with absolute confi- 
dence, to allow Him full liberty to dispose as He wills 
of one’s soul and body and health and possessions. . . . 
It means giving God what He asks for. “My child, 
give me thy heart.” And there is no one who cannot 
do that.” 


This quotation from “Our Divine Friend” gives but a fleeting 
glimpse into its treasures. Each short paragraph is food for medita- 
tion in itself, by its warmth of human appeal and divine truth. For 
religious, for the clergy, for lay-people it will prove a source of inspira- 
tion and a distinct aid to sanctity and perfection. 


Published by 


THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS, 
1118 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 





Price $1.00 





